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By Appointmest. 


SUTTON 
& SUNS 


suite thule friends 
lo visel 


The 
Royal Seed 


Establishment 


4 
during re next visit lo 
er. 4 
# ugland 


The beautiful gardens of the Royal 
Seed Establishment, Sutton’s own 
testing grounds, are only a 40 
minute journey from London. 
Here our American friends, and 
all flower-lovers, are welcome 
always 

direct for 
illustrated 


Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, 


Meanwhile, write 


Sutton’s beautifully 


the finest seed catalogue in the 
World, containing full particulars 
of all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and 
descriptions of their Novelties for 
1938. From Mr. George H.Penson, 
Dept. D. 1, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway, 

New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


Gulsiiy Dead, 


LTD., 
Dept. D. 2 Reading: —_ 
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Garden Work for Late December ” 


THE PRUNING of grape vines may be undertaken at once, although 
this work can be done at any time in the course of the Winter. 

DO NOT let leaves lie on the lawn. They will get trodden in and 
damage the grass. Sweep them up and store them in a heap; 
they will make good leaf mold. 

BROWALLIAS purchased now will flower for many weeks in a 
Winter window garden. They are the best blue flowers for growing 
indoors but need a sunny window and good drainage. 

OLD CRUSTS of bread and toast may be softened with hot water 
and a little dripping or bacon fat may be worked in while the 
mass is hot. Bread so prepared will be greedily devoured by the 
birds. 

AN OLD favorite, the calla lily, should be started into active growth 
if this has not already been done. Remember that it is a glutton 
and must be fed frequently with bone meal or a well-balanced 
liquid fertilizer. 

WINDOW boxes may be planted with small evergreens for the 
Winter. Good kinds are Norway spruce, Douglas fir and pyramidal 
arborvitz, from 10 to 18 inches high. Figure about one tree per 
foot of window-box length. 

COVERING the lawn with manure is not advised. Unless well rotted, 
it may smother the grass and result in dead spots in the lawn. It also 
introduces weed seeds that will sprout in the Spring. The amount 
of plant food supplied is negligible. 

IF YOU have bulbs in bowls of fibre indoors, keep them near the 
window during the day and set them in the middle of the room 
on cold nights. Turn the bowls occasionally to keep the plants 
upright, for they grow towards the light. 

A PACKET of seeds, chosen with due regard to the recipient’s par- 
ticular requirements, will be far more acceptable as a Christmas 
card than the orthodox square of pasteboard. Moreover, it is one 
that will continue to give joy for many months to come. 


WHEN the ground has become frozen, give all evergreens, especially 
those transplanted late this Fall, a heavy mulch of straw or well- 
rotted manure. This applies to woody ornamentals, too. When 
mulching boxwood, do not place the mulch directly against the 
plants. 

FRUIT trees which were broken down or split should be taken care 
of before Winter sets in. Cut away all broken limbs and leave 
only clean surfaces treated with a good paint (not creosote). 
Split crotches may be braced with iron rods fastened with oversize 
washers or with guy wires. 
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Give Her a Rose 
A Vase of Flowers 
A Growing Flower Bed 


in 
SPRING 
SUMMER 
FALL 
or 


WINTER 


No! Don’t Be Stingy 


Give her four gardens, 
one for each season: 


In short 
Give Her: 





A GARDEN BOOK LEADER 


with 320 natural color photographs 
and 313 pages of practica soll desbtplton 
of the plants illustrated. $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 























WINTER GARDEN CARE 
Wikhson’s 
SCALE-O 


For effective control of scale use SCALE-O. 
This powerful insecticide kills scale, eradi- 
— larve and adults of many insect —_ 
one een over-wintering of insect eggs 
CALE-O now for better garden res ts 
} “the New Year. Sure protection for your 
evergreens, trees, shrubs and vines. 





PLANT FOOD 
pouty fertilizer is a careful 
ur ed 


This hig 

blend of natural food elements, finely mill 
pat oe assimilation. It encourages early 
= luxuriant foliage and firm plant 
‘deena. ery effective on plants under glass. 


WILSON’S 0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


A double-action nicotine spray that kills by 
fumes as well as contact. gnized as best 
for 34 years. 


Write for free descriptive catalog to 


CndrewNilscn 


t. B-1215 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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R. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED of Brookline, 
Mass., has been awarded the coveted George Robert 
White Medal of Honor by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The announcement was 
made following the December 
meeting of the trustees and on 
recommendation of a_ special 
committee, of which Professor 
Oakes Ames of Harvard Uni- 
versity is chairman. Mr. Olmsted is the famous son of an 
equally famous father and is head of a firm which has been 
responsible for much of the best landscape work in all parts 
of the United States. In 1910, President Taft appointed him 
a member of the Committee of Fine Arts with the duty of 
passing upon designs for works of art and public improve- 
ments in the District of Columbia. In the same year, he was 
elected chairman of the executive committee created to arrange 
for a national conference on city planning. These are only a 
few of the important positions which he has held. 

At this meeting, the Thomas Roland Medal, which is 
awarded each year for skill in horticulture, was given to Dr. 
A. B. Stout of the New York Botanical Garden, special 
emphasis being laid on his work in the breeding and propa- 
gation of daylilies among other plants. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal was voted to Mr. 
J. E. Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y. This medal is awarded each 
year to someone who has excelled in the breeding or propaga- 
tion of woody plants. Mr. Spingarn is 
known internationally for his work 
with the clematis, which he has helped 
to popularize by his writings. 


Award to Lord Aberconway 


The society’s large gold medal was 
awarded to Lord Aberconway, V.M.H., 
president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, for distinguished service in the 
field of horticulture. Lord Aberconway 
attended three of the large Spring flower 
shows in the eastern states in 1937 and 
impressed all who met him with his 
wide knowledge of plants and plant 
cultivation. 

The society’s large gold medal was 
voted to Mr. Richard Wellington of 
the agricultural experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., for his work in the 
breeding of fruits, which has extended 
over a long period. Mr. Wellington has 
been in full charge of the fruit-breeding 
work at the experiment station since 
1920 and has made virtually all of the 
crosses which have been undertaken in 
that period. 


Famous White Medal Goes 
to Frederick Law Olmsted 





MR. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 


The first landscape architect to receive the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor. 


The society’s large gold medal was also awarded to Dr. 
Alfred Rehder, curator of the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Dr. Rehder has long been prominent in the 
field of botany. 

Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield was awarded the Albert 
C. Burrage Gold Vase for the 
most outstanding exhibit at any 
of the society’s exhibitions in 
the year 1937. This was an exhibit in the Autumn show. 

Several estate and garden awards have also been made by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on recommendation 
of a special committee, of which Mrs. Roger S. Warner is 
chairman. The H. H. Hunnewell Gold Medal was awarded to 
Mrs. William Hewson Baltzell for her estate called ‘‘Elm- 
bank”’ in Wellesley. 

A silver medal was awarded to Mrs. George D. Forbes of 
North Egremont for her estate known as “Orchard Farm” 
and another to Mrs. Charles C. Griswold for her estate at 
Stockbridge called ‘‘Hillhouse.”’ 


Certificate to Grandmother's Garden 


It was voted to award a blue-ribbon certificate to a garden 
at Westfield, Mass., which is known as ‘Grandmother's 
Garden”’ and which is maintained as a public project. This 
garden, colonial in type, was developed under the direction of 
Mrs. Albert E. Fowler, the design being drawn by Thomas 
Desmond of Simsbury, Conn. The gar- 
den is surrounded by a traditional white 
picket fence, and the paths are paved 
with stones from old walls. A sundial 
in the center rests on an ancient mill- 
stone and from it radiate beds bordered 
with hand-made bricks. In the planting 
are herb and lily gardens. The garden 
was named in honor of a woman widely 
known as Grandmother Steiger, an en- 
thusiastic gardener during her long life. 

A blue-ribbon certificate was also 
voted to Alfred H. Marchant of Win- 
chester, Mass., for an extensive wild 
garden, where hundreds of native Amer- 
ican wild flowers from New England 
and from more distant states are grow- 
ing under natural conditions. Mr. Mar- 
chant, a Boston newspaper man, has 
been unusually successful in growing 
Epigea repens and other wild flowers 
which are considered difficult to handle. 

An unusual award was that of a 
blue-ribbon certificate to a circle at the 
corner of two streets in Brookline which 
has been planted with exceptional skill 
and good taste. The design for the 
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planting was made by Sidney Shurcliff, landscape architect 
of Boston, and work was done by the Brookline Committee 
on Planting Trees, E. B. Dane, chairman. 

Two other rather exceptional awards were made. One was 
a garden certificate given to the City of Newton, Mass., for 
the excellent planting to be found around the new city hall. 
The other was a garden certificate to the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass., for 
the planting of the grounds around the home of that organi- 
zation. It was felt that these two plantings were inspirational 
and that they might be considered as object lessons for the 
encouragement of similar undertakings. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society has made the following awards for the season of 
1937: 

A silver medal to Mr. Justice and Mrs. Owen J. Roberts 
for the good taste and artistic restraint displayed in their treat- 
ment of the homestead on their farm, ‘‘Bryncoed Farms,” 
located at Kimberton in the rural loveliness of Chester 
County. An ancient rambling stone dwelling house set amid 
towering trees, a terrace commanding a charming landscape, a 
lawn with vine-clad walls, stepping-stone walks and massive 
hedges, a garden with color of bloom throughout the season, 
a vision of wonder in apple-blossom time, a scene of lovely 
beauty in lilac time—these are the elements out of which has 
been built a country home of charming simplicity. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin R. Hoffman for 
the skill and good judgment with which they have preserved 
and even, if possible, enhanced, the old-world charm of their 
historic estate, ‘“The Grange,’’ of West Overbrook. Dating 
from the eighteenth century, the place is characterized by mag- 
nificent trees, old wisteria-grown walls, an ancient terraced 
garden, a house of equal age, and a bit of woodland, threaded 
with winding walks, on one of which is found ‘“Washing- 
ton’s Seat,”” a moss-grown stone bench on which tradition 
says the Father of his country loved to take his ease. 

A bronze medal to Mr. and Mrs. Walter I. Cooper of 
Haverford for their lovely garden. One descends stone steps 
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from the terrace at the back of the house into this small, inten- 
sive garden. Well planned and thought out, it contains many 
interesting features. A garden lover visiting this garden will 
be both entertained and instructed. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson S. Yerger of 
7312 Elbow Lane, Chestnut Hill. 

A certificate of merit to Mr. and Mrs. J. Aubrey McCurdy 
of 7315 Elbow Lane, Chestnut Hill. 


New England Gourd Society Formed 


As an outgrowth of the enthusiasm for growing gourds, 
demonstrated at the first New York Gourd Festival, held in 
that city the latter part of October, New England gourd 
fanciers, at the invitation of Stirling H. Pool of Rockport, 
Mass., met at Horticultural Hall in Boston on December 8. 
The result was the organization of the New England Gourd 
Society, the officers of which are: 

President, Stirling H. Pool, Rockport, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dent, Lennox H. Lindsay, Concord, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Edward M. Stuart, Waban, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Paul A. 
Bissell, Wellesley, Mass.; directors, Robert P. Coyne of 
Cohasset, Mrs. Robert M. Gay of Newton Highlands, Robert 
M. Gay of Newton Highlands, Mrs. Fred L. Morrill of Bass 
Rocks and Miss Ellen A. Webster of Cambridge. 

The group plans to hold meetings from time to time 
throughout the year and to stage a gourd festival in the 
Autumn. To facilitate the exchange of information about 
growing gourds, the New England society will affiliate with 
the International Gourd Society, which has headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Garden Lovers to Visit West Indies 


William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., will personally 
conduct a garden-lovers group to the West Indies, sailing from 
New York January 21, 1938, on the Britannic. The first 
port of call will be Nassau, where headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Royal Victoria Hotel. In the afternoon the group 
will be the guests of the president and members of the Nassau 
Garden Club, visiting many beautiful estates and private 
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This is one of the interesting views on the estate in Wellesley, Mass., which has been given the 


H. H. Hunnewell Gold Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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gardens. At Kingston, Jamaica, the 
government horticulturist will meet the 
group and explain many of the interest- 
ing fruits, flowers and plants peculiar to 
the island. In Havana private automo- 
biles will be provided for a visit to both 
a private experimental station and to the 
Cuban government’s experimental farms. 
Of outstanding interest will be a visit to 
an old Cuban farm operated as it was 
years ago. Mr. Craig’s knowledge of 
horticulture and his genial personality 
will do much toward making the trip an 
outstanding success. 


New York Botanical Garden Director 


Dr. William J. Robbins, professor of 
botany, chairman of the department of 
botany, and dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed director of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

Born in North Platte, Neb., February 
22, 1890, Dr. Robbins grew up in Penn- 
sylvania, graduating from the Bethle- 
hem, Pa., high school and attending 
Lehigh University in Bethlehem. From 
1912 to 1916 he taught plant physiology at Cornell and 
assisted Dr. Duggar in a course at Woods Hole, Mass., during 
the Summers of 1912 and 1913. He left Cornell in 1916 to 
become professor of botany in the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

In 1918 he served as second lieutenant in the sanitary corps 
of the United States army, spending three months of the time 
in the army laboratory school at Yale University. 

He was appointed professor of botany and chairman of the 
department of botany at Missouri in 1919. He was appointed 
dean of the Graduate School of the University of Missouri in 
1930 and served as acting president of the institution from 
September, 1933, to May, 1934. 


Coming Outdoor Show in Maryland 


An unusual exhibition will be held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory in Baltimore, Md., opening on February 11 and con- 
tinuing for nine days. There will be large exhibits by nursery- 
men, landscape architects, commercial gardeners and growers. 
A woodland trail approximately a city block long is to be set 
up by the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. In this trail 
the variations in vegetation and topography from the ocean 
sands of the eastern shore to the mountains of western Mary- 
land will be shown. 


Roof Garden on a Hospital 


As a memorial to its founder, Mrs. John Wood Stewart, 
the National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild is to establish and 
maintain a roof garden at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the children in the ortho- 
pedic wards. The roof is 80 feet long and 32 feet wide. The 
plans for the garden have been drawn by Helen Swift Jones, 
landscape architect, and comprise a rest terrace immediately 
outside the entrance to the wards, to be shaded with a large 
awning and supplied with deck chairs and beds for the chil- 
dren who cannot move about. 

A formal garden is to be planted with evergreens and 
flowers in boxes, with a bird bath, sundial and other attractive 
features; and a play area at the farther end of the roof to be 
equipped with sand boxes, a slide, glide swing and rustic 
playhouse. There will also be a space devoted to a children’s 
garden where the little patients will be given the opportunity 
to grow flowers and vegetables. This part of the work will 
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Dr. WILLIAM J. ROBBINS 


The new director of the New Y ork Botanical 
Garden is a man of wide experience. 
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be under the direction of Miss Ellen 
Eddy Shaw, curator of elementary in- 
struction at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. It is planned to organize these little 
gardeners into a garden club. 

While actual work on the garden wiil 
not begin until the Spring, evergreens 
have already been planted, so that the 
children may have them to enjoy during 
this Winter. Permission to make the 
garden was obtained from Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, commissioner of the hospital 
department, New York City. 


Medallion Exhibition in New York 


An exhibition of Josiah Wedgwood's 
medallions of Benjamin Franklin with 
flower prints and books related to him is 
being held on week-day afternoons to 
January 8, in the library of the Garden 
Club of America, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. This exhibition is open 
to the public without charge. 

Books and flower prints have been 
lent by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia (which was founded by Frank- 
lin), Princeton University, the Metro- 
politan Museum, the New York Horticultural Society, the 
New York Botanical Garden, and other individuals and 
organizations. 

Among the outstanding units in the exhibition are a tiny 
flower painting made by Nellie Custis, the daughter of Martha 
Custis Washington, when she was 13 years old; a copy of 
Washington’s own plans for the grounds of Mount Vernon, 
of which the original has been lost; a large print of the 
Sequoia washingtoniana, named in his honor; an engraving 
of Peter Collinson, famous horticulturist of the eighteenth 
century, from the lost original painting by Gainsborough; 
and a group of rare books on botany and other writings by 
early botanists, lent by garden club members. 


Garden Lovers’ Pilgrimage to Europe 


Having in mind the very successful pilgrimage of 1935, 
The Horticultural Society of New York is to sponsor a simi- 
lar pilgrimage in 1938. The party will sail from New York 
on April 26 on the SS. ‘‘Statendam’”’ of the Holland America 
Line. Four nights will be spent in Amsterdam, two at The 
Hague and three in Middleburg. A brief visit to Brussels will 
be followed by about a week in Paris and then by another 
week in London. The return voyage will be on the new flag- 
ship of the Holland America Line, the ‘“‘Nieuw Amsterdam,” 
sailing from Southampton June 2. 

Visits will be made to the Spring show of the French Hor- 
ticultural Society and to the Chelsea show of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society in London. The owners of outstanding 
private gardens are extending invitations and in some instances 
are making special plantings. 

Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society are co-operating with 
the Horticultural Society of New York, which has its head- 
quarters at 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Rhode Island Federation to Sponsor Show 


The Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs is this year 
sponsoring the Rhode Island Flower Show, which is to be 
held in The Auditorium at Providence, April 20 to 23, inclu- 
sive. The floor plans for the show have been made by Miss 
Ruth Ely, and all the garden clubs in the Rhode Island federa- 
tion will participate. 











Japanese Touch’ 


M* AKEMI TOGO is a charming little Japanese 


woman who has made a long and careful study of the 


art of arranging flowers. Believing that the principles - 


involved may be adapted to American conditions, she has pre- 
pared a portfolio containing twelve folders, each describing a 
different type of arrangement with illustrations to indicate 
how these arrangements should be made. The author also 


gives some general suggestions, as follows: 

When making floral arrangements, try to express the spirit of the season. 

In the Spring, use color in abundance and give your bouquet that gay, care- 
free, fresh and happy feeling. Let each flower smile in full splendor and vie 
for honors. 

In Summer use more greenery and try to express coolness. Do not over- 
crowd the flowers nor use dark blossoms. (If so, use them sparingly.) 

In Autumn select leaves that have been frost nipped to a rich copper tinge 
or add worm-eaten brown leaves purposely. 

In Winter do not use so many attributes but rather strive to impart a feeling 
of loneliness like Winter months. Arrange branches far apart so that you may 
see through them, for is it not true that trees are barren and leafless when 
Winter comes? 

Try to arrange all flowers as you would find them in their natural habitat. 
No matter how beautiful a plant, blossom or vine may be, if you take away 
its natural tendencies it is bound to lose a certain amount of charm. A good 
example of what not to do would be to try and slant the stately iris to a 
certain angle, or to stand up a hanging plant. 


Although sections of each arrangement of different heights 
represent heaven, earth and man and thus provide the neces- 
sary skeleton, one is per- 
mitted to add as many 
or attributes as may be 
desired if they comple- 
ment the main lines and 

do not break them. 





String 










§ oplit 


(1) Twigs to use in wide-mouthed vases. 


A plain vase is recom- 
mended, as one with a 
definite design or many 
colors detracts from the 
beauty of the blossoms. 
Containers are not lim- 
ited. One may use ash 
trays, salad bowls or odd-shaped bottles in arrangements of 
some types. If tall cylindrical vases are being used, the tallest 
point in the bouquet should be not less than one and one-half 
times as high as the height of the vase but should not exceed 
three times the height. The author shows chrysanthemums in 
a boat-like container, a pinwheel bouquet which is based on a 
series of shifting triangles and a flower cascade, in which ivy is 
combined with colorful flowers. 

In a folder entitled ‘Reflect Awhile,’’ the author describes 
a simple way of using a mirror to complete an interesting 
flower arrangement, an arrangement which, to use Miss 
Togo’s quaint remark, ‘‘will give milady an extra wink of 
approval as she pauses to admire her 
own reflection.’’ The author likes to 
float her flowers and keeps them in 
place by the use of tiny wires, which 
are attached to little frogs that serve as 
ornaments. 

Instructions in several ways of con- 
troiling stems in tall vases are given. 






Vine wound around a 
twig for support. 














**‘The Japanese Touch to American Bou- 
quets’’ by Akemi Togo, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Published by the author. Price $1.50. 





Flower Arrangements With a 





(3) Twigs arranged to keep cut flowers upright 
in receptacles with wide mouths. 









She says: “The most 
simple way to control 
stems in tall vases is to 
find a can or block of 
wood that comes fairly 
close to the opening and 
place a spiked fastener 
upon it.’’ (See Figure 4.) 
Another way is to fit a 
twig in the vase about an 
inch or two inches below 
the opening as sketched 
(Figure 3) and let the 
stem rest on the twig and 
side of the vase. If found 
insufficient, make a cross 
in the opening as shown 
in the second sketch. (See 
Figure 3 again.) In case a branch is quite heavy or short, 
try the following method: Snip the end and spread open as 
sketched in Figure 1. Then cut twig to fit the diameter of 
the vase and slip it in the split branch, or place a twig on the 
branch and tie the two together. Now fit it in the case and 
the branch will stay wherever it is placed instead of slipping 
and swinging all over the rim. 

If the opening is small and the vase widens, 
as sketched in Figure 2, cut the twig approxi- 
mately the diameter of the widest part. Slant 
the fastened twig and straighten it after it is 
immersed in the vase until the tied twig is held 
in place. Tie the twig in two places if necessary 
for more firm support. 





should be arranged. 


Micromeria Piperella - 


(4) 
MONG the small herbs suited to rock ” pape Po ge! 
gardens, Micromeria piperella, which is wood. 
closely related to thymus and satureia, is out- 
standing. It is distinct in appearance, a small, dainty plant 
with wiry stems which rise unbranched from the root stock, 
and do not exceed nine inches in height. The branches are 
set with small leaves along all of their length, and about 
the base of each stem cluster leaf buds like tiny bronze roses. 
The following year these leaf buds emerge as new shoots. 

In mid-Summer the flowers, which are rosy pink in color 
and usually clean and clear for a labiate, appear at the leaf 
axils. The blossoms remain for many weeks and are particu- 
larly valuable in the garden because they offer a succession of 
bloom. Every passing breeze sets the dainty stems in motion. 

This little herb is worthy of a choice spot in the rock gar- 
den. It increases slowly and serves admirably as a light shade 
for some of the tiny alpines which appreciate some protection 
from the Summer sun. It is mildly aromatic, but lacks that 
keen scent which makes the satureias 
such a delight. 

Seeds are not always fertile and 
cuttings treated in the usual way are 
seldom grown successfully. However, 
when treated with the new root-form- 
ing substance now available, every 
cutting responds and in a few months 
will grow into a strong plant. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 


Woodfords, Maine. 











Miss Akemi Togo shows how flowers 
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New types of portable hotbeds— 
A drug that makes huge plants 


EW inventions for the benefit of garden makers con- 
tinue to multiply. Among them is an entirely new type 


of hotbed, which is portable, is heated by electricity 


and is covered with celloglass. The accompanying illustrations 
show that the device has a rounded top instead of one which is 
flat. The light is admitted through two sections, one of which 
is tinted amber for the reason that it breaks up the long-wave 
light rays in a different manner from uncolored but translu- 
cent material. It seems to be a recognized fact now that yellow, 
orange and red stimulate germination and growth. The device 
may be adjusted so that the more intense light reaching the 
plants which it contains may be colored or not as the user 
desires. 

The new hotbed is believed to conserve and retain soil 
moisture to an unusual degree. This, of course, tends to pro- 
mote a uniform condition of the soil and to encourage plant 
growth. The frame of each unit is made of air-dried cypress 
and heat is supplied by electric soil-heating units of the usual 
type. It is said that these units will maintain a temperature of 
from 40 to 50 degrees at a zero temperature. 

Of course, it will be necessary in some instances to have a 
long connecting cable, which is one disadvantage. Common 
rubber-covered wire is sufficient, however, and is not unduly 
expensive. 

The frames are very light and doubtless some means will 
be required to keep them firmly anchored. The fact that they 
can be moved about at will and stored in Summer are among 
the recommendations claimed for them. It may be that some 
gardeners will desire to use one of these devices in sections 
where electricity is not available. In that event, manure can 
be used as a heating element, but with some sacrifice as to 
earliness and safety when the weather is very cold. 


Drug Produces Giant Plants 


OLCHICINE is a drug having remarkable properties 
when applied to plants. Its particular effect is seen in the 
production of giant forms of plant growth. Dr. A. F. 
Blakeslee of Cold Springs Harbor, N. Y., seems to have been 
the first investigator to study the use of colchicine. Later, ex- 
periments have been made at the state experiment station in 
Geneva, where the drug’s effects in connection with various 
fruit-breeding projects have been studied. Dr. M. L. Ruttle 
and Dr. B. R. Nebel have been working at the station under 
a grant from the Haskins Laboratory in Schenectady. 

They are now able to report amazing results. By using 
colchicine, they have produced several giant marigolds, a giant 
snapdragon and a petunia of huge proportions. Their inves- 
tigations have shown, however, that results of a less favorable 
nature may be attained in some instances. It is quite evident 
that colchicine may be detrimental as well as advantageous 
from the point of view of the plant breeder. Unfavorable 
results were found in tomatoes and poppies. 

Colchicine is not a new drug. It- has been known since the 
middle ages and at one time was a common remedy for gout. 
Then, in recent years it has been used as a tool in experimental 
medicine because of its ability to arrest cell division. It was not 
until this year, however, that its use was begun by plant 
breeders. Its action is peculiar. When applied to certain plants, 
it causes the cells to lose the power of forming walls between 
the divided nuclei. Thus, a single cell may come to contain 
two or more nuclei, and from these cells may come shoots and 
even plants. 


Horticultural Discoveries and Inventions 


More commonly, they produce polypoid tissue which con- 
tains a higher multiple number of chromosome sets than 
normal. This is highly desirable in ornamentals if size is a 
feature, but whether or not it will bring about better potatoes, 
tomatoes, apples or grapes is something yet to be learned. 


Cut Flowers Tested With Chemicals 


UCH interest has been shown in the material which has 
been recommended by Professor Alex Laurie of the 
Ohio State University for prolonging the life of cut flowers. 
Difficulty is found with the name, however. This name is 
spelled hydrozene sulphate and pronounced just as it looks. 
Unfortunately, there seems to be no common name for this 
material. Some difficulty in obtaining the material may be 
found at first, but doubtless it soon will be stocked by various 
stores, perhaps under a trade name. The best way to get it 
now is, apparently, to ask a druggist to obtain a small quan- 
tity from one of the large chemical companies. 

It is to be used by first mixing one ounce to a quart of 
water, but that solution is too strong to put into a vase con- 
taining flowers. It, in turn, must be diluted to the extent of 
one-quarter cup to twelve quarts of water. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this means a few drops to a vase of average 
size. 

This chemical is said on professional authority to keep 
flowers from twelve to 36 hours longer than they would last 
under ordinary conditions. It seems to be the only material 
which actually adds to the life of cut flowers. The only excep- 
tion which is reported from Professor Laurie applies to 
aspirin, which is said to have some value in extending the life 
of gerberas. There is a general belief, also, that it will make 
dahlias last longer than usual. Fully 150 different chemicals 
were experimented with at the Ohio State University before 
the valuable qualities of hydrozene sulphate were discovered. 

While these experiments were going on, various other facts 
were discovered or substantiated. The custom of immersing 
the stems of poinsettias in hot water when the flowers were 
cut was found to be desirable and almost necessary. 
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The new type of hotbed is portable and easily handled. 
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Fall Colors and Winter Buds 


HEN the garden has figuratively been ‘‘put to bed”’ for 

the Winter, with at least a three months’ slumber ahead 
of it, seemingly to be brightened only as snow and ice inter- 
vene, there is a disposition to “‘call it a day’’ and stay indoors. 
Yet for the real gardener to do this is to lose the garden values 
of bud and twig, and particularly the winter preparation that 
belongs to those of the Atlantic States which are above the 
winter-resort line. 

“Breeze Hill’’ has had nine months of garden activity, 
much of it with great flower beauty. To me there is no closed 
season for the garden. Something shows garden value, real 
beauty, if I look for it upon a different scale of appreciation 
than that which sets my rose-nerves tingling as bloom follows 
bloom in June, and even in September and October. 

So I have been enjoying, now that the leaves are down and 
the stems of the species roses are bare, the varying beauty of 
the fruits or hips. Shiny black, brilliant scarlet, round, flat- 
tened, pear-shaped, and in shapes of their own, these promises 
of rose continuance are good to see these frosty days. 

The dogwoods give a great crop of scarlet fruits, and they 
are very brilliant where they have escaped the departing 
robins. I want to cut them for house decoration, but if I do 
that I also cut away many of the little gray buttons that will 
sing white in the next Spring chorus. A soft but yet distinct 
color is that of the well-protected bloom buds of Magnolia 
soulangeana, fuzzy and fine. Much more showy are the fruits 
of a precious M. grandiflora, which has unwarrantably per- 
sisted to a full ten feet and is still going strong at “‘Breeze 
Hill.” 

These four-inch ovals are in rich, dull amber and green 
hues, opening to discharge an abundance of shiny orange seeds. 
Even the emptied fruits are decorative among the great shining 
leaves which I confidently hope will win through the frosts of 
Winter. 

Of course the various barberries are now at their brightest 
and that brightness is mighty pleasing when it happens to be 
pink, as in the case of Berberis verne. 

Even more precious than the ‘‘bull-bay’’ magnolia are the 
hollies, several of which are now well set with the scarlet ber- 
ries that brighten as the snow comes. I know I will track 
through the snow to see these many frosty mornings now 
ahead! 

All the deciduous trees have set their Winter buds, but not 
yet have the fat horsechestnut promises of flowers taken on 
their sticky, shining coating; I will be watching for that 
promising stage. 

It is most interesting to know the solidity of these Winter 
buds and to consider the efficiency of their protective coating. 
Frost danger is about minus during the Winter, but plus when 
the late Winter sun and the seasonal push start the sap 
through the trees and shrubs. Thus the lilacs in their interest- 
ing bud shades from dull yellow and green through red to 
almost black, now seem surely frost-proof. 

But anyone who gets his garden eyes open, after the official 
close of Fall, can find much refined beauty in these buds and 
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in the twigs now made evident. There also will be foliage 
pleasure. B. verruculosa, for example, has donned its shining 
bronze Winter color, and some of the cotoneasters are very 
striking. That unappreciated evergreen, T eucrium chamedrys, 
has a persistent and unique shade of blue-green that is more 
pleasing than box. 

The callunas look ready to bloom, as does Pieris japonica. 
My increasing planting of Helleborus niger has anticipated its 
Christmas reputation. It was a Thanksgiving rose rather than 
a Christmas rose. Some ferns are frost-flattened, yet hold their 
richness of green. Almost as good as flowers are the fat buds, 
more yellow than green, of Hydrangea petiolaris. 

Yes, the Summer is over and Fall has merged into Winter, 
but there is plenty of changing beauty in the garden if we look 
for it! 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Flower Show Debate 


— garden-club members be required to grow all the 
fiowers which they use in making flower arrangements for 
exhibition at flower shows? This question was submitted by 
the editor and has been discussed by two writers. It is a ques- 
tion which gives rise to two lines of thought, both terminat- 
ing in the same answer-—‘‘No.”’ 

On the one hand, sympathy is aroused for the apartment- 
dwelling flower-loving person who is forced by circumstances 
to remain in surroundings where it is practically impossible to 
have a garden. There are many genuine artists in flower ar- 
rangement who are thus deprived of raising their own mate- 
rial. It would seem that to exclude these talented persons from 
our shows would impoverish the show itself, for it is most 
certainly a fact that not all growers are able to arrange their 
flowers to the best advantage. 

On the other hand, it would hardly seem suitable for the 
person who is not a grower to be able to compete on the same 
plane with the one who spends so many months in bringing 
his garden to fruition. However, the grower experiences such 
a keen sense of satisfaction in his horticultural successes that 
he should be willing to share the honors with one who may 
have a greater ability in arrangement. 

Therefore, rather than exclude the non-grower from the 
shows, why not plan the schedules so that both growers and 
non-growers may exhibit, but under different classes, not in 
competition? 

—Edith Grant. 


Boston, Mass. 


Popular Gladiolus Varieties 


HE list of good gladiolus varieties is so large that only the 

hobbyist or commercial grower can grow enough of them to 
determine which are the best. The members of the Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Society were recently asked to vote on their favorite 
varieties in the leading color classes. The results may serve as 
a guide to those wishing to grow the best. 

Picardy, the best salmon pink, was voted the best of all 
varieties by a large majority. Minuet still is much in favor as 
the best lavender. 

The following were the most popular varieties in the lead- 
ing color classes as shown by the Wisconsin vote and reported 
upon by H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, Madison, Wis.: 


The Reds: 1st, Commander Koehl; 2nd, Bill Sowden and Tip Top. 
Cream or Buff: 1st, Duna; 2nd, Wasaga. 

Salmon Pink: \st, Picardy; 2nd, Margaret Fulton. 

Pure Pink: 1st, Debonair; 2nd, Phyllis McQuiston. 

Yellow: Ist, Golden Chimes; 2nd, Golden Cup and Golden Goddess. 
Lavender: 1st. Minuet; 2nd, King Arthur. 

Purple: 1st, Charles Dickens; 2nd, Paul Pfitzer. 

Violet: 1st, Pelegrina. 

White: 1st, Maid of Orleans; 2nd, Star of Bethlehem. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














HE article about temperatures (Horticulture, November 

15) was most interesting. The fact has long been known 
that the volatile fumes of nicotine work most effectively when 
the temperature is fairly high; presumably it is also more 
penetrating as a contact poison at such times. 

Insects, by the way, are usually sensitive to high tempera- 
ture. Almost 50 years ago a small English garden book, sold 
for a penny, recommended hot-water spraying to kill aphids 
under glass. Plants can stand dipping in hot water at 110 
degrees. Daffodil bulbs and plants such as phloxes and the 
clematis infested with eel-worm are freed of this pest by 
soaking at this temperature for an hour or so. 

I have received imported plants that were soaked 30 min- 
utes at 120 degrees, and several years ago I steeped some hun- 
dreds of Primula japonica and scolopendrium ferns in water 
at 120 degrees to free the roots of grubs of the terrible vine 
weevil, no other method proving effective. 

As to hot-water spraying, I have on occasion used the 
knapsack sprayer filled with water and insecticide at around 
150 degrees, without harm to the plants; the temperature of 
the spray, of course, is much reduced on emission. This spray 
proved better for mites on gladioli than anything else. 


F. WILLARD does well to remind readers (Horticulture, 
¢ November 15) that the amaryllis or hippeastrum can 
be flowered in glasses of water like hyacinths or in pebbles, 
although it is not to be expected that the bulbs will be of any 
service if not potted afterward to permit growth of foliage. 
It is not necessary to cut the bulbs at the base any more than 
it is to so treat hyacinths, but it is surprising what an amary]l- 
lis bulb will put up with if it has had a chance to make good 
foliage. Most amaryllis or hippeastrum bulbs are grown in 
Florida and are lifted as early as August, when their leaves 
and roots are cut off. Yet, in a short time flower buds appear; 
not infrequently buds push up while the bulbs are being 
transported. The flower buds are merely embryos when the 
bulbs are first dug, but in warm, dry quarters, bud develop- 
ment is rapid. 

Due to their hybrid character, the hippeastrums remain 
evergreen. In mild climates they can be left in the ground, 
eventually forming big clumps and flowering freely. In the 
North the bulbs must be taken up after frost hits them if 
grown in the open ground. 

When the bulbs are grown in pots it is 
customary to dry them off and restart them 
the following year without disturbing the 
roots. I am inclined to believe that this old 
practice is not at all necessary, as the roots 
of the previous year have no bearing on 
their bud growth. The fact that the Flor- 
ida growers trim their bulbs so closely be- 
fore shipping, prompted me to cut off the 
basal plates of all my old bulbs last Spring 
before potting them. Some of them had 
bases one-quarter of an inch or more in 
depth. This old woody base was cut back 
close to the bulbs. In early June the bulbs 
were planted in the open ground and made 
fine growth, having an abundance of roots 
when lifted in mid-October. Most of them 
had gained size and showed benefit from 
this rough treatment. 

The roots of the bulbs are made, not 
from all over the basal plate as in hya- 
cinths, and so forth, but around the edge 


only; actually it would seem from the edge of the scales where 
they join the plate. It is natural for the outer scales to die away, 
as each scale is really the lower part of a leaf previously made. 


UNDERSTAND that the first New York Gourd Festival, 

which was held in Rockefeller Center recently, proved a 
great success, a success which has led to the formation of gourd 
societies in other sections. It was particularly interesting to 
find Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey showing named specimens as 
well as drawings. Dr. Bailey has become an ardent devotee of 
gourd culture. 

Much of the show’s success was due, no doubt, to the enter- 
prise and activity of Dr. Albert J. Irving, who had an out- 
standing exhibit. His collection included gourd cricket cages 
from China, decorated gourds used for the drinking of saké, 
and maté gourds from South America. Miss Helen M. Tilling- 
hast of Vernon, Conn., had an interesting exhibit, showing 
the utensils which our forefathers made of gourds, such as 
funnels for cider barrels and decoys for duck hunting. 

If I am not mistaken, those who put on this exhibition had 
a strong motive for working hard, as they hope to have an 
extensive showing of gourds at the coming World’s Fair. 


T WAS recently intimated to an inquiring reader that 
tuberous begonias deteriorate with age and that specialists 
raise new seedlings every year. This is true insofar as the usual 
tubers sold are either mixed or true to color. Seedlings bloom 
the first year but they have to be grown a second year to reach 
average selling size. But while it is no doubt the custom of 
American specialists to sell two-year seedlings—most of them 
are produced in California—it cannot be the case with the 
named varieties sold by European specialists for pot culture. 
Blackmore &% Langdon unquestionably are responsible for 
the magnificence of tuberous begonias today. Nobody before 
them, not even Veitch, Box Peed and others who were spe- 
cializing in tuberous begonias before Blackmore &% Langdon 
started in business, ever showed such magnificent flowers. 
Back in 1912 at the great International Show in London— 
its like has never since been staged—I saw a group of foreign 
judges literally lift their hats before Blackmore & Langdon’s 
begonias. Today their varieties are even better, the doubles 





Miss Helen M. Tillinghast had many unusual specimens at the Gourd Festival in New Y ork City. 
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being eight or more inches in diameter. These plants, with 
immense flowers, are transported hundreds of miles to the 
various shows. Such named varieties certainly are not propa- 
gated from seed. Either they are propagated from cuttings or 
tuber divisions, but I never was able to root a cutting myself. 

Incidentally, one of my old mentors, the late John Fraser, 
when at Chiswick in the late sixties, made some of the first 
crosses with Begonia boliviensis which produced the modern 
type of tuberous begonia. He did not consider it desirable to 
name any of these begonias as all were so good. He raised 
many, but he records in Johnson’s Dictionary of 1917, that 
those ezrly hybrids were not comparable to those of 20 years 
ago. And we may take it for granted that the best types today 
similarly outclass those of 1917, although I would not in- 
clude some of the formless freaks that have latterly come 
about. 

Present-day tastes in flowers differ greatly from those of 
old-time florists. Perhaps, however, it is well that we do not 





Mitella diphylla is a native plant which makes an 
interesting ground cover. 


all judge beauty in flowers by regularity and perfection of 
form. The florists of 50 to 100 years ago aspired to carna- 
tions, pansies and verbenas with perfectly smooth petals and 
spherical outline. Anything that had an irregular outline or 
otherwise failed to meet their ideals was an outcast. 


ONCERNING the uses of pyrethrum and rotenone as 
reviewed by Professor W. D. Whitcomb (Horticulture, 
November 15), it is worth mentioning that the former is 
credited with being the more quickly paralyzing in its action. 
Its fumes are not toxic to insects, and to be effective it must 
strike the insects, the pyrethrum it contains being poisonous. 
When it strikes, it paralyzes an insect quickly, but if the dose 
is not sufficient, recovery is possible. Aside from this fact, 
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pyrethrum is likely to deteriorate if not made up properly 
and not packed in light-proof receptacles. 

Rotenone, on the other hand, is said to be slower acting, 
but more deadly. The pure rotenone is 40 times more power- 
ful than lead arsenate as a stomach poison, and 15 times more 
powerful than nicotine as a contact poison. Rotenone kills by 
progressive action, and if an insect is hit by it, the insect dies, 
although the process may take two or three days. 

A combination spray containing both extracts is made by 
some firms, the rotenone acting as a rear guard to mop up 
what the pyrethrum merely paralyzes. Rotenone (extract of 
derris), the first non-poisonous insecticide, was marketed in 
England many years ago under the name of Kattakiller and 
some time elapsed before knowledge of what this insecticide 
contained became generally known. It is only within the past 
ten years that the production of rotenone from derris and 
cube has become a real industry. At least one American firm 
now has large plantations of cube in Peru. 


‘HE Yellow Creek Garden Club of Struthers, Ohio, which 

is about five miles from Youngstown, has been carrying 
on a tree-planting project which, it seems to me, other garden 
clubs may well study. When Mrs. W. E. Osberg became presi- 
dent at the beginning of this year, she pointed out that 
Struthers had but few shade trees, and the club .members 
agreed with her that more pianting was desirabie. The club 
was then divided into units, each with a chairman and co- 
chairman, who made a house-to-house canvass. As a result, a 
contract was given to a Youngstown concern for 1600 eight- 
foot Norway maples. Planting was begun November 1, the 
labor being provided by the PWA. 


A Ground Cover for Shade 


ITELLA diphylla is excellent for shady places, yet seems 

to be little known. It usually grows in woods, from 

Canada south to the Carolinas and west to the Central States. 
It is therefore reliably hardy. 

Like the heuchera, M. diphylla makes an interesting 
ground cover. It is a trim foliage plant, lasting late into the 
season. The somewhat lobed, heart-shaped leaves stand up on 
slender petioles, making a compact and well-rounded plant. 
In early Spring the numerous flower stems push up through 
the foliage with delicate racemes on which many small, lacy, 
white flowers appear. The flower spikes are about a foot high. 

After the flowers have disappeared the foliage persists 
throughout the Summer, and is always clean and green. With 
the advent of Autumn, the foliage turns a beautiful bronze or 
reddish color and persists through the Winter. 

When the beeches are a lacework of shimmering green 
tracery, mitellas are in flower. They like the woods under 
beeches. One can find them often, too, in open places in 
woods where the sun falls across the ground in splotches. In 
such places, where the transition from light to shade takes 
place may times a day, they seem to thrive best. Even in full 
sun M. diphylla will prosper. 


Mammoth Cave, Ky. —T. F. Martin. 


The Treatment of Frozen Plants 


OTTED plants that have been nipped by frost are seldom 

badly injured. Many persons kill their plants, however, by 
using warm water to thaw them; this tends to thaw the cell- 
contents too quickly, with fatal results. A safe plan is to give 
the soil a good soaking with water at an ordinary tempera- 
ture, at the same time sprinkling the foliage above with water, 
then putting the plant into a cool place where there is no frost. 
In a few hours the plant will have revived and be little the 
worse for the experience. When the soil has been saturated in 
this way, the plants should not be exposed to frost again. It 
may be said in this connection that the value of newspapers 
in protecting plants in unheated places is remarkable. 
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A wood engraving of 1850 shows a familiar Paris scene. 


* All prints from the Bettmann Collection. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 











Naphthalene to Protect Gladioli 


Please tell me how to use naphthalene flakes to protect 
gladiolus corms from thrips. 

The flakes should be used at the rate of one ounce (four 
level tablespoons) for every 100 corms, or one pound for 
2,000 corms. For small lots, place the corms in tight paper 
bags and scatter the flakes over them; then fold over and fasten 
tightly the tops of the bags to retain the fumes. In treating 
large lots, sprinkle the flakes over and among the corms in the 
trays, and then cover with a light canvas or wrapping paper. 
The average grower will find it convenient to apply the flakes 
to the corms directly after they have been cleaned, thereby 
saving extra labor in handling. The naphthalene should re- 
main with the corms for about four weeks, after which time 
the excess flakes should be shaken out. However, if the treat- 
ment is applied during the late Fall and early Winter, the 
flakes may be left with the corms for two months or longer 
without harm. 


A Fertilizing Program for Trees 


Someone told me that my trees should be fertilized every 
year. When and how should I do this? 

Modern knowledge of tree fertilization has changed greatly 
in the last decade and in the light of the findings of modern 
experimental work we would suggest that your trees be ferti- 
lized sometime between March 15 and June 15, or between 
September 15 and November 15; that you use a complete 
commercial fertilizer containing 10 per cent nitrogen, 5 per 
cent phosphorus and 4 per cent potash. This is the type ordi- 
narily recommended for lawns. If it is not obtainable in your 
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community, we would then recommend the standard garden 
fertilizer, which is sold under various trade names and which 
contains 4 per cent nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphorus and 4 
per cent potash. Either of these fertilizers we would use at the 
rate of five pounds per inch of trunk diameter, putting it in 
holes 12 to 15 inches deep and 12 to 18 inches apart, under 
the entire branch spread of the tree and some distance beyond. 
These holes may be made with a crowbar, a regular soil augur 
or, easier still, with a compressed-air soil drill. This treatment 
each year will stimulate growth and greatly increase the health 
and vigor of the trees. 


Fertilizers for the Home Garden 


If you were buying fertilizer for your garden, what would 
you use? 

This is a question that everyone you ask may answer 
differently, depending upon how modern his ideas are. Among 
those who have kept apace of modern fertilizer developments 
we believe the average recommendation would be the same, 
and that is the regular use of a complete commercial fertilizer 
containing the three elements usually lacking in the soil. The 
average commercial garden fertilizer usually has 4 per cent 
nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphorus and 4 per cent potash. This 
may be applied from two to four pounds per 100 square feet. 
For poor soils we would recommend that it be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil before planting, otherwise applied to 
the surface and cultivated in. In addition, you may need to 
improve the physical texture of the soil by the application of 
some organic matter—peat moss, leaf mold or similar mate- 
rial. In this way you obtain the effects of the old-fashioned 
barnyard manure, but in a much more convenient way. 


Ways of Propagating Shrubs 


Some friends of mine have a rather interesting collection of 
deciduous shrubs. I would like to propagate some of them and 
am wondering how I may do so. 

There are several methods that you may use. Taking 
hardwood cuttings of the past season’s growth, during No- 
vember or December cutting them into lengths six to ten 
inches long, you may treat them in one of two ways. You 
may tie them in bundles and bury them in a bed of sand a 
foot or 18 inches below the surface of the ground and mulch 
them with a layer of leaves, straw, or other material. 

Another method that seems to be working fairly satisfac- 
torily, especially if it is done before the ground is frozen, 
is to plant these cuttings in rows in the garden with about an 
inch extending above the surface. They should then be 
heavily mulched with six inches or so of material to prevent 
freezing and thawing and consequently heaving in Winter. 
We are inclined to recommend the second method as being the 
more convenient for the home gardener. 


Methods of Improving a Clay Soil 


What do you recommend for the improvement of a heavy 
clay soil? 

Contrary to popular belief, coal ashes are of tremendous 
value in loosening a clay soil. If a layer from two to four 
inches thick be applied to the surface and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, by spading or plowing, with the top foot of soil, the 
stiffness of the clay will be greatly alleviated. This may be 
accomplished, if ashes were not available, by the use of organic 
material such as peat moss, leaf mold, buckwheat hulls or 
similar material. A two-inch layer of this material may well 
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be used to advantage. Both organic material and ashes would 
be advantageous. In addition, fertilizer will be needed, of 
course. 


Wise to Provide Drainage for Trees 


I have noticed in my community that when one tree con- 
cern plants large trees, the workmen always install a line or 
two of agricultural drain tile. Why is this? 

Many commercial firms handling large trees have found 
that a considerable percentage of the loss has been due to lack 
of proper drainage, and where there is any suspicion that the 
soil is not being properly drained, they consider it excellent 
insurance to install adequate drainage by means of tile to carry 
off the water to another drain or to a lower part of the yard. 
In fact, all forms of gardening may well include a greater 
consideration of this use of tile. 


The Sweet-Scented Honey Bells 


AHERNIA verticillata is a charming little trailing 
plant of our grandmothers’ day, introduced early in 
the eighteenth century from South Africa. It is commonly 
called Honey Bells, having sweet, honey-scented, yellow flow- 
ers which carpet the plant in early Spring. The foliage is 
deeply cut, small and fern-like, growing gracefully from 
twiggy branches that can be trained in any shape. The plant is 
very desirable for the cool greenhouse or conservatory, where 
it is happy in a hanging basket. 

It is of easy culture, requiring plenty of water during the 
growing season and light feeding. After flowering, it should 
be cut well back and repotted. Dis- 
turbing the roots after the plant has 
made its growth will seriously affect 
the flowering period, often causing 
the buds to blast. 

A compost of equal parts loam, 
leaf mold, well-decayed cow manure 
and sand, is best. When new growth 
is well started, feeding once a month 
with a weak solution of liquid cow 
manure is very beneficial. Cuttings 
can be taken in the early Summer 
and are easily rooted in sand or peat. 
Pot up in small pots and repot when 
necessary. 

This plant is subject to many 
plant pests. Aphids and white fly 
are very troublesome; scale will 
sometimes be found lodging upon 
the woody stems. Nicotine, used as 
a spray once a week for a month 
after frost, will keep the plant clean 
during the Winter. 

Light shading during the Sum- 
mer and full sunlight in the Winter 
will help bring the Honey Bells to 
its full beauty. 

—Ernest K. Logee. 


Danielson, Conn. 


Handsome and Useful Rudbeckia 


| sagecie ona triloba is, in my opinion, the best of the 
rudbeckia family, as well as one of the finest late- 
Summer flowers. It seems strange that it is so little known, for 
its landscape value in the garden is unusually good. It stands 
about three and one-half feet high, and is as wide across, mak- 
ing a thick, bushy plant, well clothed with medium-sized 
leaves which form a background for the two-inch blossoms, 
each with eight petals of deep yellow, and a half-inch cone of 
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The honey bell is a fragrant yellow flower 
from South Africa. 
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blue-black. Each blossom lasts for a month or more, and a 
well-grown plant has hundreds of them from the middle of 
August until the last of October. 

This plant is a biennial, and like most biennials, it self- 
sows, although not nearly as freely as one might wish. It is 
easily transplanted at any time before the blossoms come, and 
can be used to take the place of something that has served its 
purpose. Altogether, I consider it one of the easiest and most 
useful plants in my garden. 

—Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


The Pruning and Training of Grapes 


SSERTING that the pruning and training of grapes are 
two distinct operations with different objectives, but 
that the proper handling of grapes is actually much less com- 
plicated than the pruning of fruit trees once a few fundamen- 
tals are mastered, Professor F. E. Gladwin, grape specialist at 
the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., has prepared a 
brief circular about the pruning and training of grapes. Some 
of his points follow: 


Before attempting to prune grapes, the pruner must understand how the 
grape bears its crop. The fruit is borne near the base of the shoots of the cur- 
rent season and the shoots are borne on the wood of the previous year's 
growth. Assuming that a thrifty Concord grape vine should yield 15 pounds 
of grapes, provision must be made for a sufficient number of bunches of grapes 
to give the desired yield. As each shoot bears two or three bunches which will 
weigh from a quarter to half a pound, it will be necessary to leave 15 to 30 
shoots on the canes of the preceding year. Pruning consists of selecting the 
canes that supply the required number of shoots and removing the remaining 
canes. 

Grapes are also pruned to make well-proportioned plants with the parts 
so disposed that the vines are to the highest degree manageable in the vine- 
yard. This is “‘training.’’ Grape growers usu- 
ally speak of both operations as ‘‘pruning,”’ 
but it is well to keep in mind that the two 
have different objectives. 

Winter pruning is advocated, although it 
is stated that pruning can be done without 
danger of injuring the vines at any time after 
the leaves drop in the Fall until the buds swell 
in the Spring, providing the wood is not 
actually frozen at the time. However, pruning 
should be delayed until after a heavy freeze in 
the Fall so that immature wood will be killed 
and withered and can thus be easily identified 
and removed. 


Care of House Plants 


HE atmosphere of the average 

dwelling-room is usually much 
too dry for the best results with 
house plants. Therefore, the foliage 
of broad-leaved plants should be 
sponged back and front, working 
downwards from tip to base and 
using a soft cloth. This should be 
done once a fortnight. 

Overwatering causes the soil to 
become sour and this applies par- 
ticularly to large pots. No plant 
should be overpotted; a plant in a 
four-inch pot will stand overwater- 
ing much longer than a similar plant 
in a seven-inch pot, the reason being 
that there is less soil and more roots. 
As the hours of sunlight diminish, the supply of water must 
be lessened. The correct time to give a plant water is when the 
soil just begins to show signs of becoming dry. The surest 
way to find this out is to tap the side of the pot sharply with 
the knuckles; water is needed only if the pot makes a hollow 
sound. 

The best way to water room plants is to plunge the pot up 
to its rim in tepid water, preferably rain water, for about 20 
minutes, or until bubbles cease to rise. Allow the suplus water 
to drain away before returning the pot to its bowl. 
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ly PLANTS and SHRUBS 


from ‘‘Winter-Kill’’ 


FREE BULLETIN TELLS es 
HOW, WHY and WHEN [Eo 


Don’t let Winter-Kill rob 
you of valuable shrubs and 
perennials this year, when a mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 12-15. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street New York, N. Y. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 




















Ask Us About Our Large 
Specimen Trees and 
Shrubs for Winter 
Moving 


Among which are Arborvites 
—both white and pink Dog- 
woods —all varieties of 
Taxus (Yews) —Concolors— 
Douglas Spruce—Beech, both 
green and purple—Hemlocks 
—Norway and Sugar Maples 
—Also a host of other worth- 
while Azaleas, Trees and 


Shrubs. 


CHERRY#HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








FEED PERRY'S QUALITY 


Wild Bird Seed Mixture 
to attract Small and Large Birds 


Blended according to the recommenda- 
y ano of the Northeastern Bird Banding 
ssociation, 


5 Ibs. 75c, 7 Ibs. $1.00, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone. 


Our Redicut Bird Houses in 6 
attractive styles make ideal gifts 
for bird lovers among your subur- 
ban friends. Robin Shelters, and 
Houses for Bluebirds and Wrens 
range from 55c to $1.00 each. 
Knocked down ready for nailing. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 
LAPayette 6500 
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Christmas Message in Lights 


UR thoughts each year at Christmas, expressing hospital- 

ity, friendliness and the joyous anticipation of good, have 

not changed during the years, but today we find them ex- 

pressed in lighted doorways, windows and even outdoor trees. 

One way of effectively lighting a doorway is to place a series 

of amber or rose bulbs under the portico, and then to accent 

the outer columns or pilasters with soft blue spotlights con- 
cealed in the shrubbery. 

If the house is of good proportion and painted white, an 
interesting effect can be obtained by locating spotlights at the 
foundation and allowing drifts of color to go upward on the 
building. If the lights are exposed to the weather it is neces- 
sary to protect the higher wattage bulbs from rain or snow. 
Even an amateur can obtain vari-colored effects by placing 
cellophane on the outside of the lamps. It is well to realize 
that live trees are as sensitive to temperature as human beings, 
and a bulb which is too hot to touch will burn the needles, 
although their appearance may not change before Spring. 

In the past few years we have seen an amazing array of 
colored lights in suburban homes, some of which have been 
inspired by so-called light contests sponsored by the local 
power companies. This has resulted in the use of an increased 
number of lights, rather than artistic arrangements. Any 
number of units, however, can be employed to outline speci- 
men trees, particularly if the arrangement follows the line of 
branches. This is more realistic than to start all the wires at 
the top and to come down with streamers in May-pole 
fashion. 

When using colored bulbs it often is interesting to have a 
larger proportion of white bulbs, studded with blue or red. 
The eye can see white bulbs farther than amber, but amber 
farther than red, and red farther than green or blue. This fact 
is of help when planning a complete composition, which may 
include doorway, facade, trees, and front walks. 

Ingenious novelties often catch the eye, and if they are 
significant, they will remain in the memory of those who have 
seen them, regardless of whether they are simple or on a large 
scale. A beautiful lighted créche, with figures large enough to 
be seen by the automobilist, yet small enough to be in scale 
with the window in which it was placed, remains in my mind 
as one of the most charming effects I have ever seen in a sub- 
urban display. This composition was housed in a box which 
fitted into the frame of the window, excluding all light but 
one good spotlight. 

Another effect, equally original yet artistic, was that of a 
star the rays of which appeared to come from behind a ridge- 
pole. The source of light was not visible and the effect, as I 
found out afterward, was produced by a bulb placed in a 
shiny pail with a close-fitting cover in which the star was cut 
out. 

Christmas lighting effects for the home are most convincing 
when they tell a story of the occupants’ thoughts. If this story 
is one of genuine Christmas feeling, we shall see the welcom- 
ing warmth of doorways and the glow of friendly windows. 
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e KEEP PLANTS CLE 


sory if RI - PAX ~~ ad 
with Non-Poisonous 


GROW YOUR OWN 
EASTER LILIES 


Chewing types. Use as spray or wash. 
Quart, $1.00, portpela. order today 
MORRIS B. READE, INc. 
DeprT. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


for indoor wing on request. 
NELSON BULB FARMS 


Wethersfield 








Indoors, insects work the year around. Large bulbs $2.75 doz., 4 for $1. Beautiful, 
A -PAX : dainty Coral Lilies (Tenuifolium ) 12 for $1. 
GRI-PAX destroys both Sucking and Detailed instructions. List of available bulbs 


Connecticut 











FLORIDA HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 


Florida Tiuimus Co.. 





Sales Office, 141 Milk St... Boston, Mass. 
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FREE 


Celebrating a cen- 
tury of service to 
garden fans, with 
the finest catalog 
ever! Gorgeous 
new flowers, ean y? and all the 
old favorites; —— val- 
ues; helpful hints. ¢ ality Seeds, 
Buibs, Plants at reasonable 
prices. Send for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 
302 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
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GARDEN LOVERS’ CRUISE 


Personally conducted by 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Sails January 21, 1938 
Visiting West Indies 


Minimum Rate $157.50 
Send for complete details 
including special entertain- 
ment program 
DYER TRAVEL SERVICE 
246 Huntington Avenue 
Boston Mass. 












































BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
aid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Catalogue 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 


SEASONABLE 


Christmas Offerings 


Helleborus niger (Christmas rose) 
strong plants full of buds 

$1.00-$1.50 each 

Lily Year Book of Royal Horticul- 


tural Society for 1937 $2 postpaid 
Doz. 


Each 
Amaryllis, monster bulbs $.75 $7.50 


Amaryllis, extra large ... .50 5.00 
Doz. 100 


Paperwhite Narcissus ... .60 4.00 
Soleil d’or Narcissus .... .75 6.00 
Liliums in 100 varieties—Cataiogues free 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 











‘HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I turn to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to solve my garden 


problems.” 
For the person who gardens, there can be 
no finer Xmas Gift — it will bring re- 


newed pleasure every month—$72 a year. 
Trial Subscription—7 Months, $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Burp ae @& Zi o GIANT @ : 
iant Dahlia-Flowered blooms, 5in. across 
4 favorite -olors, Searlet, Lavender, 


Yellow, Rose—a 15c-Pkt. of seeds 
=. of each, all 4 postpaid for 
> l0c. Send dime tod 

new Catalog 

free—Low prices. 9 

a) Bur e's - 3 

SeedsGrow” LS 
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337 Burnee Bidg., Philadelphia 


SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 





The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. ...... 50c 
Garden Club Programs ..........+..+ 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture .......... 50c 


Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them 25c 
Geee GUIIEES on ccc ccc cccceccccccne 10c 
Rule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . .25c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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GR He SS ALN CEE TEIN I G1! ROL ACL ERTIES 
==—<= A Real Garden Spt — 


BEACONS 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
8s and Fall Terms in Groton 

R TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts Janu 4, 1938 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch, Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INO. 
HILLS 


BRAD 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM 


One of the loveliest 
hardy garden lilies. 
Oregon-grown bulbs 
now ready for ship- 
ment. 5 good flower- 
ing bulbs or 3 selected 
or 2 extralarge bulbs 
$1 P’p’d. Write for 
Ilustrated catalog. 








L. Formosanum 
YEREX BULB GARDENS. TIGARD, OREGON 





UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to every land- 
scape; ready for Autumn planting; bargain 
rices now. 
anklinia (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 
Red-flowering Dogwood Pfitzer Juniper 
Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew 
Autumn Catalog mailed on request 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Ready for mailing in January. Con- 
tains complete information and gor- 
geous natural-color illustrations of 
seeds, bulbs, roses, hardy plants of un- 
usual merit. Many worthwhile novelties. 
Offered FREE by American Branch of world- 
famous Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny 
postcard today for your copy. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L.I., N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 









MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





SPECIAL THIS MONTH, $1 POSTPAID: 
Any one of the following, 8 to 4 in. fine 
woolly foreign Cacti, especially suitable 
for gifts. Oreocereus trollii and celsianus, 
Neomammalaria hahniana and plumosa 
(grafted), Espostoa lanata. To any one 
sending $5.00 for all of them a 2 in. Pilo- 
cereus dybowskii or 6 in. Oreocereus fos- 
sulatus free. Free illustrated sotetogne. 
Knickerbocker Nursery, R. 3, San Diego, Cal. 
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Reporting on 1937 Perennials 


T SEEMS to me that 1937 was a banner year for new per- 
ennials. The hybrid Korean chrysanthemums and Michael- 
mas daisies were a step ahead of previous years’ productions, 
and the two new veronicas, Blue Spire and Veronica incana 
rosea, and the Shasta daisy Esther Read are distinctly superior 
in every way. 

Esther Read, in particular, is a lovely thing. The snowy 
white, rather large, double blooms look very much like double 
white pyrethrums. The whole plant is stocky and vigorous. 
It grows only 15 to 18 inches high, but it is bushy and puts 
out more and more blooms as the season goes along. At the 
time of killing frost this year there were a dozen blooms open- 
ing on a plant which in April had a single stem. 

The veronica Blue Spire, a happy cross between V. spicata 
and Y. subsessilis, has the shining sapphire-blue color of the 
latter and much of the vigor of the former. In bloom it 
covers the season of both varieties. Growing about two feet 
tall, it is rather bushy in habit. The foliage is a rich, dark 
green. As an all-Summer bloomer, giving fine, heavy spikes of 
a glorious blue color, it will not be long unappreciated. 

The pink veronica, V. incana rosea, is delightful with its 
soft true-pink spires rising from a close mat of silvery gray 
leaves. Rather dwarf, and with its prolific bloom,.it should 
make a first-class Summer edging plant. 

All three of these new perennials had much the same vir- 
tues. They showed not the slightest resentment at either the 
Summer's drought or its floods. They started blooming early 
in June and bloomed steadily throughout the season. All 
had healthy foliage and were vigorous growers. 

Among Michaelmas daisies or Fall asters, the white Mt. 
Everest was outstanding both in size of bloom and in the fact 
that the bloom practically covered the plant to the ground. 
Blue Plume, tall growing, and Blue Bird, growing up to 
about 18 inches, are deeper blues with good color value. 
Charles Wilson is a decided improvement over Red Rover, but 
not enough of the amaranth red has been bred out to make it 
a real pink. 

Two hybrid Korean chrysanthemums, Sequoia and Mrs. 
Sam P. Rotan, were outstanding among the early varieties. 
Both had large double blooms in an amazing quantity even 
for chrysanthemums. Sequoia, amber colored, an unusual 
shade in chrysanthemums, has somewhat the appearance of a 
cactus dahlia. Mrs. Sam P. Rotan is one of the larger pompon 
garden varieties in a deep, but very attractive shade of yellow. 
Both showed the usual Korean hybrid weakness in blooms, 
having little resistance to frost, but if they prove hardy over 


the Winter, they will be a valuable addition. 
Lexington, Va. —Esther Ayer Millner. 


Forcing Rhubarb in Winter 


Sep een is easily forced in a cellar or shed. The garden 
maker should use roots which are vigorous and strong 
and they should be left on the ground for a fortnight or more 
to freeze. They can then be brought into the shed or cellar 
and placed in boxes or on the floor with soil packed round 
them. Straw or similar light material which will engender 
warmth may be thrown over them. Tepid water can be given 
freely. It is well to have all light excluded, for then the stalks 
will be almost white. Best results come from having a cellar 
or basement which contains a heater. 
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WINTER’S TOLL 


A sleet storm followed by a 
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==: high wind always takes a 
—3— = heavy toll of unprotected 
— trees with weak v-shaped 


crotches and similar defects. 
Why risk losing some beau- 
tiful and valuable trees 
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S443 through neglect when it's so 
=== easy to call in the Bartlett 
= Representative and give 
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these “weak sisters” the 
Bracing, Pruning or Cabling 
they may require. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carulinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F.A. Bartierr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 




















EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
ardeners. General or specialized subjects. 
ecial rates to small Clubs. HAROLD T 
B. , 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
Mass. 





GONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 


BE 

cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green 
Plower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 











“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men whe have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy-——-FREE. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD., ARCOLA, N. J. 
MAIL: Box 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00: 


AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 
BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 

E T ACH’S PINK 


MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 
Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 


Above collection, can be mailed direct to 
your friends, especially packed for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


FRAMINGHAM, NO. ABINGTON 
MASS. MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 
EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 5 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the 
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First Edition Sold Out— Second Edition Selling Fast 





Say Merry Christmas with 


1001 Christmas Facts and 


By ALFRED CARL HOTTES. .. Illustrated by LINDSAY LOCKERBY FIELD 


A book that will be read through more than once — packed 
with facts — more than a Christmas book 





The TEACHER will find the book helpful as a source of 
DO YOU KNOW authoritative pageant suggestions. 
The Origin of the Pretzel? 


How Sirloin Was Named? The HOMEMAKER will enjoy the new ideas for home fun, 
ee decorations and foods. 


a Realty Lived’ The CRAFTSMAN can try his hand at the suggested 


Being? Christmas cards and decorations. 
Who Had the First Christmas | ~The CLUBWOMAN will find the book a freshet in planning 


What Toast Can Be Given at her part in the Christmas program. 

The Origin of Pawnbroker’s | The CHILDREN will enjoy the Christmas tales as retold 
Three Golden Balls? from its pages. 

These are but a few of the 1001 


yaw a cae d.., —— IN FACT—This is a book for 


EVERYBODY—MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 











PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID 
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Fancies 








EVERYTHING ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS 


Celebrations in 37 Countries 
Foods Around the World 
Carols and Their Origin 
History and Legends 
Symbols of Christmas 
How to Make Christmas Cards 
Decorations for the Home 
Pleasant Superstitions 
Colored Flames for Your Fire- 
place and 1001 entries about 
the history and celebration 
of Christmas. 








NOTHING LIKE IT IN PRINT — 308 pages — over 100 excellent illustrations from scratchboard drawings — printed 
on extra quality coated paper — bound in handsome red cloth cover, stamped in gold — attractive four color jacket. 








GARDEN BOOK AGENCY 300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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